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GRAPE HARVEST IN SYRIA. 

There is a country in Western Asia of 
which our young readers have heard, called 
Syria. No country in the world has been 
more celebrated, or can boast of more im- 
portant events in its history, than this. It 
was once composed of prosperous king- 
doms with wealthy and famous cities, but 
now massive and splendid ruins of temples 
and palaces, are the only outward evi- 
dences of its former greatness. The 
wickedness of its people brought upon 
them the displeasure of God, and the pro- 
phets of old, whose words are recorded in 
the Bible, foretold the calamities and des- 
olation that should come upon their land. 
The prophecies have been fulfilled, and in 
the books of travellers in the East may be 
often found engravings representing the 
ruins of cities of Syria. 

The people who now dwell in Syria, are 
ignorant, and superstitious, and degraded, 
but many of their customs are the same as 
were practiced hundreds of years ago, in 
the days of the prophets, and of Christ, 
and the Apostles. The above picture is 
said to represent a wine-press as used by 
the common people in Syria, at the present 
day. Huge tubs are placed upon platforms, 
and girls and women separate the grapes 
from the stalks, throwing them into the 
tubs until they are filled. Men then tread 
upon the grapes with their naked feet, 
until the juice is pressed from them, and 
has run through an outlet into vessels be- 
low. This is similar to wine pressing 
practiced by the Israelites of old. Then 
the wine presses are said to have been 
commonly dug in the ground, and secured 
over the bottom and round the sides, by 
stone work, plastered so as to hold the 
juice. They consisted of two separate 
vats close together, one sunk considerably 
lower than the other. Wine presses like 
these are now used very generally in the 
East. The grapes were thrown into the 
upper vat, where they were trodden by 
the feet of five or six men, who sung, and 
shouted, and jumped, until the juice was 
all pressed from the grapes. So to-day, 
it is said the men treading the wine press- 


es of Syria, sing constantly verse after 
verse of old songs handed down to them 
through former generations, referring to 
the excellence of the vine and its produc- 


tions. 


The vessels on the left of the picture 


are said to represent somewhat the manner 
in which a strong liquor is made called 
spirits of wine. A large iron pot or caul- 
dron is prepared, into which is placed an- 
other vessel called a retort. 


constantly under the cauldron, and in the 





guste was the most admired of the two, 
for he had a rich brown complexion, with 
glowing cheeks and lips, glossy, raven 
curls, and bold, black, handsome eyes.— 
Leon was the fairer; he had brown hair, 
and deep, soft, brown eyes, which, how- 
ever, could flash in anger ; lips like wild 
rose-leaves, but which could curl in scorn 
Usually his face 
wore a very mild and amiable expression ; 
and if Auguste was the most admired, Le- 


at cruelty and meanness. 


on was the most loved. 


them in their plays. 








retort the juice of the grapes boils and 


passes in the form of steam into a tube 
which runs through the centre of a long 


cold water which condenses the steam, 
and the liquid thus formed, runs off into 
huge bottles at the extremity of the tube. 
This is said to be the manner in which 
spirits of wine is made. 

In the background of the picture is the 
vineyard, where the grapes are raised.— 
These vineyards are surrounded by rough 
walls of stone, which are sometimes cover- 
ed with thorn bushes, to prevent the de- 
predations of the wild boar and jackal, 
both of which animals evince a strong 
partiality for grapes. Watch towers are 
sometimes made, in which a watch is plac- 
ed to guard the vineyard. This reminds 
us of the image used by our Savior :— 
*¢ There was a certain householder which 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round 
about, and digged a wine press in it, and 
built a tower, and let it out to husband- 
men,” &c., &c. 

The customs of the East at the present 
day are many of them similar to those re- 
corded in the Bible, as practiced by the 
Jews, and the nations by whom they were 
surrounded. Our young readers cannot 
spend time more pleasantly and profitably 
than by reading works of modern travel- 
lers in the East, and comparing statements 
made in them, with facts given respecting 
the daily life of the people whose history 
is recorded in the Bible. They will thus 
better understand God’s word, and be- 
come more interested in its truths. 





MORAL TALES. 





THE STOLEN BIRD’S NEST. 


In one of the sunniest and sweetest 
countries in the world, the South of 
France, lived two little peasant boys, nam- 
ed Auguste and Leon Duval. Their fath- 
ers were brothers, and wine-growers on 
the estate of the Count de Vallence. The 
little cousins were excellent friends, and 
almost always seen together, following 
their fathers through the beautiful vine- 
yards, gathering up the branches which 
they had pruned away, or helping to pick 

apes at vintage time, or straying through 
the grand old woods of the chateau, search- 
ing after nuts and wild berries. They 
usually agreed very well, both in work 
and in play ; but they sometimes had their 
little quarrels, like too many other chil- 


dren. Auguste was full two months the 


elder, and he was apt to presume upon 
that, and be proud and overbearing towards 
Leon. 
selfish, and frequently took advantage of 


He was shrewd and somewhat 


A fire is kept 


his cousin, who was almost too confiding 
and generous. 
They were beautiful boys ; perhaps Au- 





much their wonder and pleasure. 


In the woods of the chateau the cousins 
sometimes met the Countess Marie, the 
pretty young wife of the Count Vallence, 
who loved to walk in the cool, green for- 
est-paths. She was attracted by the beau- 
\ty, simplicity, and playful ways of the| good minister, and returned home with a 
merry boys, and often whiled away an| swelling heart and tearful eyes, while his 
| hour in talking with them and watching | 
Once she took them | robins. 
with her to the chateau, and showed them | 
the lofty rooms, the pictures, statues,|the birds, she was very indignant, and 
fountains and conservatories, enjoying | started to seek Auguste’s father, and ask 
That | him to send after the cruel boy and com- 
which gave them the most delight was the | 


fathers and mothers ; so it must be wicked 
to steal them away. And now, cousin 
dear, do come down and let them be.” 

But Auguste had already grasped the 
nest. He tore it away from its place, and 
slid with it down the tree. 
flew about him in the utmost distress, ut- 
tering wild, piercing cries of fear and sor- 
row. 

Leon’s tender heart was touched by 
their grief. He expostulated and pleaded 
with his cousin, and then, seeing that en- 
treaties were in vain, he grew very angry. 
He even doubled up his little fists, and 
was about to fight for the liberation of the 
tiny captives. But he remembered in time 
the pious teachings of his mother and the 





cousin hurried off to the chateau with the 


When Leon told his mother the story of 


| pel him to resfore the young robins to the 


aviary, where there was a fine collection} old ones, for her kind mother’s heart felt 


of talking and singing birds—magpies, 


|parrots, macaws, goldfinches, 
| blackbirds, and many other kinds. 


jfor them very much. But when Leon told 


English | her they were taken for the Countess, she 
As | sat down to her work again and said it was 


| they were looking at these, the Countess | all well, for she had a great awe of the 


them— 
“ Pierre, why have we no robins !”” 


the old man. 
sweetest songsters in the world. 


popular airs. 
sing so, Pierre ?” 


he replied. 


Pierre.” 


them there again. 


old oak tree. 


dewy twilight was coming on. 


brought his cousin to the spot. 


with eager joy. 


dear Countess ! 


tr 


cried Leon, clinging about him. 


angrily— 


to get them for her >” 
But Leon answered sturdily : 


of the birds. 





Could you teach them to| gave me for the robins ! 
“« Yes, my lady, ifI had them young,” 


** Well, then, we must have some,” said 
the lady, decisively; ‘‘my bird-choir is 
not complete without them ; so remember, 


Just as the Countess was dismissing her 
little friends at the hall door, the Count 
de Vallence entered. He was a stern, 
haughty man, and now seemed astonished 
and shocked at seeing his Countess mak- 
ing so much of a couple of peasant boys. 
He drew down his dark eyebrows, and 
looked so grim that they were glad to es- 
cape, and the good Countess never took 


Shortly after this visit, it happened that 
one day, while little Leon was alone in the 
woods, searching for berries, he discovered 
a nest of youngrobins, built in a snug, 
shady place, against a large branch of an 
Leon stood for a long time 
silently watching the little downy, chirp- 
ing things, and the happy parent-birds, 
who were bringing them food and drop- 
ping it into their wide, gaping bills. They 
patiently flew back and forth, and brought 
worms, flies and berries, till the greedy 
little bills gaped and chirped no more.— 
Then the good father-bird, perched ona 
limb above the nest, began singing a 
sweet, tender song, while the kind moth- 
er-bird brooded over her darlings, as the 


Leon was so delighted with this new- 
found treasure, that the next morning he 
When 
Auguste saw the nest, his eyes flashed 


* Ah,” he exclaimed, “how lucky we 
are to find a nest of young robins for the 
Let us take them to her, 
and she will give us more money than we 
have ever seen in the world ;”’ and Auguste 
began immediately to climb the old oak 


ee. 

“Oh dear, don’t, cousin Auguste !” 
“ It 
would be a cruel, wicked thing to steal 
away those poor little birds—don’t you 
see how dearly the old birds love them ?”’ 
Auguste thrust him back, exclaiming, 


* Did’nt the Countess say she wanted 
some young robins for her aviary ?—then 
how dare you say that it would be wicked 


“*The good pastor says, God takes care 
He gave the little robins to 
the old ones, just as he gave us to our 


wooden trough. This trough is filled with | said to the old servant who had charge of| great lady. 


Leon hoped in his heart that the good 
| Countess would refuse the birds, and send 


“I did not know that my lady would} Auguste back with the nest; so he waited 
care for such common birds,” answered | as patiently as he could for his cousin's 


|return. He came back, however, without 


“Care for them! I think they are the|the nest, triumphantly jingling a handful 
I once | of silver coin. 
saw one in Paris that could sing several | 


** See,”’ he cried, ‘‘ what the Countess 
Here, Leon, is 
| your share.” 

Leon took the money, but only to fling 
| it all indignantly at his cousin’s feet, burst- 
ing into tears as he did so. 

Some may think I ought to be sorry to 
tell of this fit of passion in my noble little 
hero, but I am not. While the angry 
tears were yet flowing, he rushed out of 
his father’s cottage and ran towards the 
chateau. He did not stop to rest or slack- 
en his pace, till he reached the great hall 
door. Then he paused, and the thought 
of the dusky arches of the old hall, hung 
with faded banners, and the grim statues 
in the armor standing along its walls, and 
that stern, black-bearded Count, whom he 
might meet, almost took away his courage. 
He stood poised on the tips of his toes, 
with his hands on the great knocker, hesi- 
tating and fearing, when, all at once, he 
seemed to hear again the wild, mournful 
cry of the mother robin !—then his heart 
grew brave, and he boldly sounded the 
knocker. 

When a servant went to the Countess 
and told her another little peasant boy 
wanted to see her, she happened to be in 
the nursery, paying a visit to her baby- 


Count de Vallence. She was sitting by 
his side, fondly watching him, as he lay 
asleep in a beautiful cradle, all satin and 
down, and fine linen and rich lace. The 
lady looked surprised when she saw Leon’s 
flushed and tearful face. 

‘* Why, my child,” she said kindly, 
‘*what do you want with me ?” 

“T want those little birds,” he replied 
rather bluntly. 

** Those birds!” she answered, ‘* why, 
did not Auguste give you part of the 
money? I told him to,” 

‘**T don’t want the money,” said Leon. 
“IT want the birds back again. It wasn’t 
good of you to buy them—their father and 
mother are grieving for them. It was a 
wicked thing to steal away their little ones, 
and the nice nest they had worked so hard 
to make. Aren’t you afraid they will fly 
up to God and tell him about it? And 
how would you feel to have some great 
giant’s boy come and steal your little one, 
and carry it away in that pretty nest, 
there ?”” 

At first the Countess, smiled at the ear- 
nest little speech—then the tears rushed 


’ 


her sleeping baby, then turning to Leon, 
she laid her hand caressingly on his head, 
saying, 

“IT thank you, dear child, for the lesson 
you have taught me. 








The old birds | ty 


son, the heir to the title and estate of 


to her eyes; she bent down and kissed 


Surely you shall 


have the robins back again. 
of you and of God.” 
** And of the birds,” added Leon. 
* And of the birds,” repeated the Count- 
ess, smiling a little at the child’s simplici- 


T ask pardon 


So Leon received the nest of little young 
robins, and took it safely back to the old 
oak tree in the forest. He stopped onthe 
way to dig some worms, with which he 
fed his little feathered friends, who were 
getting quite clamorous with hunger. 

When he had fixed the nest securely in 
its old place, he hid himself in a clump of 
bushes near by, to watch for the coming of 
the old birds. All the afternoon he watch- 
ed and waited, and still they did not come. 

At last, when it was almost twilight— 
the time for flowers and little birds to go 
to sleep, he saw the two robins—he was 
sure they were the same birds—come slow- 
ly winging their way towards the oak. It 
seemed they could not sleep away from 
their home, although it had been made so 
desolate. The male bird flew in among 
the upper branches, and perched on one of 
them; but the female bird stopped in a 
tree near by. It appeared that she was 
hardly equal to the sight of the dear old 
place. 

Soon Leon saw the male bird flutter on 
his perch, and turn his head quickly this 
way and that. He had heard those little 
complaining voices chirping below hia! 
Then he darted downward, and hovered 
over the nest a moment to be sure that 
they were all there, then flew to his mate 
to tell her the glad news. 

In another moment they were both back 
to the nest, hopping and hovering about it 
| —chirping joyfully and lovingly in answer 
ito the eager little chirps of their young 
jones, Late as it was, they flew about and 
got up a nice little supper of worms for 
their young ones. 

After that, while the mother bird spread 
over them her soft wings, and hushed 
them to sleep with the happy beatings of 
her heart, the father bird flew up toa 
branch above them, and burst into a glad, 
delicious song. 

‘**He is thanking God,” said Leon softly 
to himself, reverently taking off his little 
cap, and making the sign of the cross—- 
“he is thanking God !”—Little Pilgrim. 





THE TEMPTING GLOVES. 


We extract the following story. from 
“Bright Pictures from Child Life,” a 
beautiful work for children, by Cousin 
Fannie. 

It was Christmas evening. In. the 
Christmas market sparkled numberless 
lights, and their bright beams were beau- 
tifully reflected by the various wares which 
tempted and invited purchasers. 

Many children passed to and fro—gazed 
with wide open eyes at the wonderful array 
of pretty things—and some were induced, 
after long seeking, to spend the few pen- 
nies saved in the money-box for this very 
occasion. 

There were parents and other friends of 
children standing in the well-arranged 
shops, buying and examining the gifts with 
which they wished to delight their dear 
ones. 

In the midst of the grown persons and 
children who thronged the market place, 
stood a young girl named Magdelain. She 
was alone, and gazed sadly, with a heavy 
heart, at the brilliant and beautiful array 
spread out on every side. 

Her parents were very poor, and for this 
reason had placed her in the service of a 
lady, where she was employed out of 
school hours in going on errands, and in 
working with her needle. For her services 
she received small wages, which she faith- 
fully took to her parents, who could do 
little for their own support, having other 
children to feed and clothe. 

Magdelain was sent, this Christmas 
evening, on an errand by the lady with 
whom she lived. Her way led through 
the Christmas market. How gladly she 
would have purchased some little thing as 
a Christmas gift! Yet, for that, money 
was needful, and money she had none. 

She thought and said softly to herself, 
“I could give up play-things, or pretty 
things I could well use, if I might buy a 












22 





warm dress, a shawl, or a pair of warm 
gloves.” 

It was very cold. Magdelain shivered, 
and her teeth chattered, for she was but 
scantily and thinly dressed. She blew on 
her half-frozen hands, and wrapped them 
in her apron. 

*T do not want either cakes or candy, 
nor dolls, nor play-things. But, oh, I 
wish so for a pair of warm gloves.” 

She drew near to one of the shops where 
many articles of wearing el were sold. 
The cold wind which blew the candle 


lights to and fro, seemed to. pierce to the a ae 
very bones of the poor girl, and she trem- | WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—No. 29. 
blingly drew herself together to keep JANE WORRA. 


warm. 

On the right side of the shop, on the 
counter, lay a pair of warm woollen gloves, 
lined with soft skin. Magdelain saw them, 
and the longer she stood looking at them 
the better she liked them; they looked, 
too, as if they would just fit her hand. 

Her gaze seemed fastened on the gloves 
—even from the moment she had seen 
them her hands felt warmer. 

But buy—buy them she could not; 
they were well made and prettily wrought, 
and must be expensive. 

Then came another thought to her mind: 
“I will secretly take them.” The shop- 
keeper stood on the other side of the shop 
attending to a purchaser, and busily en- 
gaged in praising his goods. Magdelain 
stood alone, unnoticed, beside the gloves. 

She thought and reflected—but the 
gloves were so pretty, and seemed so warm; 
her hands, which she had drawn out of her 
apron, were quite stiff with frost. 

Already she had stretched out her arm ; 
already she was about to seize the gloves, 
and rapidly conceal them. Her whole 
body was hot and cold by turns; her 
heart beat loudly; she could scarcely 
breathe ; she trembled—suddenly pealed 
out, with clear, startling tones, the organ 
of the neighboring cathedral. 

It was a voice, earnest and warning, 
speaking to Magdelain’s heart. Quickly 
she drew back her arm, and the gloves lay 
still on the counter. 

As a voice from heaven did Magdelain 
receive the solemn organ tones; they 
seemed to say to her, “It is wrong that 
thou wouldst do. Thou shalt not steal !’’ 

Magdelain obeyed the voice. She turn- 


ed to leave the shop just as there entered | leaving the house until the approach of the | 
a ladyrichly dressed, and warmly wrapped | British troops should enable her with Mrs. | 


in a cloak of fur. 

She examined and purchased some arti- 
eles, and then took the gloves in her hand 
which had tempted Magdelain. She de- 
manded the price, and purchased them.— 
Magdelain had seen this, and was glad 
that the fatal gloves were now entirely re- 
moved from her eyes. 

The lady turned to leave the shop, and 
Magdelain recognized her. She was the 
lady with whom she lived ! 

Now, for whom had she bought the 
gloves? Surely not for herself; she could 
hardly wear them! Her mind occupied 
with these thoughts, Magdelain went 
hastily from the Christmas market to at- 
tend to the errand on which she was sent. 

In returning homeward again, Magde- 
lain came through the market place. She 
said, as she passed the spot where she had 
been so sorely tempted, ** Oh what a fear- 
ful moment that was! God, I thank thee, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Her mother said, “* Be good, my child, 
and pray to be kept from sinful desires ; 
then it shall go well with you!” Andat 
night, before Magdelain went to her bed, 
she sank on her knees and sent a prayer 
to her Father in heaven :— 

* Lead-ts not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil! Amen.” 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





Jane M’Crea was the daughter of James 
M’Crea, an Episcopal clergyman of New 
Jersey, who died before the Revolution. 

The head quarters of the division of the 
American army commanded by Arnold, | 
were at the time of the terrible tragedy of 
Jane M’Crea’s murder, between Moses 
Creek and Fort Edward. Miss M’Crea 
was at this period residing with her broth- 
er, one of the earlier settlers, about four 
miles from Fort Edward, on the Western 
bank of the Hudson. 

In the solitude of these lovely scenes of | 
nature, she had become acquainted with, | 
and formed a strong attachment to a young 
man of the name of David Jones, to whom 
she had become engaged, and who had 
taken part with the British. He had gone| 
to Canada after the commencement of the | 
war, and had there been made captain of a| 
company, and was now serving among the | 
provincials in Burgoyne’s army. The| 
lovers had kept up a correspondence, and | 
Jones was informed that his affianced bride | 
was on a visit to Mrs. McNiel, a widow | 
lady, whose house stood néar the foot of| 
| the hill, about one third of a mile north- 

ward of the fort. 

It is evident that Miss M’Crea felt no 
| assurance of her own safety, notwithstand- 
|ing her friendly relation with the English. 
| It is supposed that she had been cautioned 
|by Jones to remain with her friend, not 














MeNiel to join him. The woods being 
filled with scouting parties of the Ameri- 
cans, it would be dangerous for him to at- 
tempt to visit her, as if taken prisoner the 
tory captain could expect no mercy from 
the hands of his countrymen. 

The anxiety may be imagined with 
which Miss M’Crea hourly expected in- 
telligence from her betrothed, and awaited 
the moment when they should meet never 
again to be separated. 

She was only nineteen years of age, very 
lovely in person, ‘* with auburn hair, blue 
eyes, and a fresh complexion,” and endow- 
ed with accomplishments and virtues not 
less attractive than her personal charms. 
be With the trustfulness of youth she yield- 


|ed her own fears and scruples implicitly to 
| 





to the contingencies of such an expedition. 
The party attacking the guard rushed upon 
it at different points, killing the Lieuten- 
ant and five others, and wounding four 
more. One of the guard, Samuel Standish, 
being wounded, was taken prisoner, bound 
and helplessly witnessed the whole of the 
dreadful scone which followed. Another 
party of Indians came up the hill in a few 
moments, bringing Miss M’Crea and her 
companion. The two parties of savages 
now met, and very soon a violent alterca- 
tion took place between them. The dis- 
pute was upon the division of the reward 
they were to receive for the service render- 
ed. The savages to whom Miss M’Crea 
was entrusted did not know the palate 
in which she stood to Jones, and looked 
upon her rather as a prisoner decoyed by 
stratagem into their power. This suppo- 
sition accounts for their conduct. The 
quarrel became furious. Violent words 
and blows followed, and in the midst of 
the fray, one of the chiefs fired at Miss| 
M’Crea. The shot entered her breast, she 
fell and instantly expired. The Indian 
grasped her flowing locks and scalped her, 
and tossed it in the face of a warrior who | 
stood near. This ended the quarrel, and | 
the Indians, fearful of pursuit, hurried | 
away with their prisoners. 

The body of the murdered girl was| 
left under the pine tree, 
found some time after. A messenger was | 
immediately despatched to her brother, 
with the dreadful tidings. He soon after | 
arrived, and took charge of his sister’s| 
| corpse. 








where it was| 


Imagination may depict the feelings of | 
the unfortunate Captain Jones when the | 
bloody trophy was presented to him which | 
|revealed the horrible truth. Time did not | 
subdue his grief; he lived but a few years, | 
and then went down broken-hearted to | 
the grave. EstELLe. | 


| 
_ | 





INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. | 





| CHARACTERISTICS OF HOLLAND. 
CITY OF AMSTERDAM. 


} 


| In the city of Amsterdam the construc- 
| tion of buildings are peculiar ; they are al- 
|most universally built with the gable-end 
|fronting the street, and more than three 
| quarters of the surface of the wall is of 
|glass ; many of the buildings are so con- 
| structed as to lean over the street, so that 
the eaves project from three to four feet 
| over the base, giving the appearance as if 
| the foundation had given way and the wall 
| was on the point of tumbling down. The 
| reason given for this unusual mode of con- 
| struction, is, that it protects the walls 
| from the rains which are of frequent occur- 
|rence in Holland. 

Notwithstanding the habits of industry 
universal amongst all classes, they are} 
javerse to what is termed menial labor. 





| A man carrying a burden is rarely seen ; | 


that thou didst warn and deliver me from| the judgment of him she loved, resolving | these are either floated through the canals 


the danger which would have destroyed 
me! No! rather will I hunger and freeze 
than yy 

“ Away with you to prison, boy! You 
will learn hereafter to keep your hands 
off! We'll soon cure you of your fancy 
for stealing. March !” 





| to be guided by his directions.” 
| of the hill near the foot of which stood 
| Mrs. McNiel’s house, was covered with 


bushes, while a quarter of a mile above, 


|on the summit of the hill, a huge pine tree | 


shaded a clear spring. On the hill a little 


The side | 


in a boat, or drawn by horses or mules on 
a sort of drag or sled, which are used at 
all seasons of the year ; the driver of these 
sleds usually carries an oiled mop in his 
| hand, which he occasionally passes under 
| the runners, which much facilitates their 
|sliding over the pavements. 


parently assume but little, there is as muc’ 
really of the “ pride of life” in Holland as 
in any other country. A man’s impor- 
tance is estimated precisely in accordance 
with the ber of th ds of gilders 
which,he possesses. Wealth is a real 
thing here, and not so fictitious as in many 
other parts of the world. 

The mode of life in Holland, among the 
merchants and wealthy classes, is simple 
and unostentatious. It is rare that private 
carriages ept, and the people univer- 
sally walk. They enjoy all the comforts 
and luxuries of life which are attainable 
by a commercial people, and seldom travel 
from home, except upon urgent occasions. 
They are hospitable, and their enjoyments 
are found in social intercourse, and in their 
families ; very few places of amusement 











amid their green boughs. The leaves no ‘ 
longer clothe their drylimbs. The gnarl. 


ed branches, rotting from their parent 
trunk, ever and anon fall crashing to the 
earth. 

A certain person, exploring the interior 
of the country, often noticed this circum. 
stance. Wishing to know What could 
produce this | appearance, he fasten- 
ed his boat to the bank of the river, and 
approached the decaying trees, to ascertain 
the cause. To his surprise, on examina- 
tion he found that the decay of the trees 
was owing to a certain species of the beetle, 
This little insect would penetrate the bark 
of the tree, leaving behind an orifice, 








being supported, even in Amsterdam or 
Rotterdam. This is to be attributed to 
their religious character and consistent 
Protestantism. 

THE DUTCH CHURCH. 


The people of Holland are decidedly and 
truly Protestant; it was refreshing to 
witness missionary societies and evening 
prayer-meetings, which were attended by 
at least a thousand people, after months 
of residence among Romanists. 

The Dutch church is well represented 
in New York, where its members are for- 
ward in all good works, which they have 
fairly inherited from their ancestors. The 
principal church in Rotterdam, which is 
called the * Groot Kerk,’ was originally a 
cathedral ; the nave has been seated, and 
is capable of containing two or three thou- 
sand people. There are four services held 
there on each Sabbath—at 7 and 9 1-2 in 
the morning, and at 2 and 7 in the even- 
ing ; thus affording an opportunity for all 
classes to attend worship; and there is 
probably more people who attend church 
regularly on the Sabbath in Rotterdam, 
than in any other city in the world, in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. 


through which the sap of the tree oozed 
forth in such quantities as to destroy its 
life. 

To see a forest stripped of its leaves, and 
the trees of the forest decaying, is a sad 
sight. But a sadder sight is presented 
when the moral character is diseased, and 
all its fair fruits blasted; yet very often 
do we witness such a sight, for there is 
many a sin, which like the beetle seems 
a harmless little thing, which like that 
tiny insect seems unworthy of notice, yet 
it may prove in the end no less insidious 
in its action, and destructive in its nature. 
Ere one is aware, the injury is done. In- 
tegrity, which like the bark of a tree, 
should shield from harm the life within, 
penetrated by some poisonous sin, is no 
longer sound. The correct principles in- 
stilled by early education, waste away.— 
Character, which like a fair and well pro- 
portioned tree, should adorn the moral 
garden of our earth, like the decaying 
forests of Brazilian plains, becomes a 





The last service is a prayer meeting, and 
we saw more than 2000 people present, 
the old cathedral being brilliantly lighted 
with gas. This church contains the larg- 
est organ in the world, it having 6500 
pipes, the largest of the metal pipes, being 
32 inches in diameter. It was sublime to 
hear the voices of two thousand people 
praising God, led by this noble organ—it 
was more like the musical conventions 


Temple, than anything to which I can 
compare it. 

The city of Rotterdam is all one parish, 
having four large Churches; there are 
now thirteen ministers connected with 
them, who preach in the churches in rota- 
tion; on each Saturday it is published 
which of the ministers will preach in the 
different churches, giving the people an 
opportunity of making a choice of where 
they will worship, so that the same per- 
son frequently attends four different places 
of worship on the same Sabbath, and there 
are plenty of free seats forall. The cler- 
gymen are all pald by the state, as are al- 
so the ministers of the English and the 


Scotch churches, of which there is one of 


each, but both attended by very small 
congregations. It is to be regretted that 
the few people whoreside in foreign cities, 
and wish to have worship in the English 
language, cannot so far unite as to form 
one congregation, and present a more con- 
sistent Christian spirit before the commu- 
| nity in which they reside. The English 
Church in Rotterdam is favored with the 


| services of a faithful and eloquent pastor. 


Magdelain was startled by these harsh | beyond, within the cover of the woods, was |recently, no wheeled carriages were per-| versally attend church during some por- 


words from the revery into which she had 
fallen. 

A police officer had seized a wild, unruly 
looking boy, and was taking him off. 

Mazdelain ran swiftly, with a beating 
heart, from the market place, and did not 
pause till she reached home. 

She entered the room. Oh, what asur- 
prise ! The table was covered with Christ- 
mas gifts, over which the Christ-child pre- 
sided! There were pretty and useful 
articles—cakes and candies, clothing, and, 
above all, the well known gloves ! 

The lady with whom she lived came 
kindly to her, took her hand, and said, 
“Dear Magdelain, because you are so 
honest and industrious, so kind and true, 
and have served me so faithfully, take from 
me, as an expression of my gratitude, a 
Christmas gift. Look! all on the table is 
your own; take all and be happy !” 

Magdelain thanked her with tears of 
joy and surprise. Strangely, however, 
did she feel as her mistress singled out the 
articles, and said, ‘‘ See, here is a cap, here 
a pair of shoes, here a shawl! and what do 
you say to these gloves? Do they please 
you? Yes, they will keep your hands 
very warm! Now take all these things 
to the house of your parents—show them 
what you have earned by your honesty and 
industry.” | 

On her mother’s neck, with sobs and | 
tears, did Magdelain relate to her the story | 
of her gin and temptation. 









| stationed at the time a picket guard under 
ie command of Lieutenant Van Vechten. 
| Indians approaching the house, and were 
| at first very much alarmed, as the savages 
| had been a great terror in that part of the 





ties were fresh in the remembrance of the 
|two lonely women. They at first attempt- 
ed to escape ; but the Indians made signs 
of peaceful intentions, and held up a let- 
ter, signifying their errand. This remov- 
ed all apprehensions, and the letter upon 
being read proved to be from Captain 
Jones, requesting herself and friend to put 
themselves under the protection of the In- 
dians, whom he had sent for the purpose 


of taking charge of them, and who would 
eseort them in safety to the British camp. 

The two women lost no time in prepa- 
rations, and set off under the guidance of 
It happened that two sepa- 
rate parties of Indians, commanded by two 
independent chiefs, had set forth on this | probably no country in the world where 
enterprise. They had another object in| people live in more comfort at the same 
view—an attack upon the picket station | 
This arrange- 


the savages. 


in the woods on the hill. 


country, and the tales told of their eruel- | 


| 


injure the foundations ; but that fear hav- 


are now in general use. 


{also the small girls, wearing white caps, 


|_ Mrs. McNiel and Jane saw a party of|ing in a measure subsided, light carriages | with frilled borders, on their heads. On 


| week-days, when they are about their du- 


The Sabbath is very strictly observed in| tion ! 


blasted and withered remnant of its former 
beauty. I. W. 2. 


'SCRAPS FOR THE BOYS. 


THE DEVIL’S WAGONS. 


Reader, contemplate, for a moment, this 
| picture from real life: In the street of a 
| thriving village stands a wagon, to which 


| 





| which are held in Boston, in the Tremont | four horses are harnessed. A few loose 


| boards extend from one axle to the other. 
| A little boy, of four or five years old, is 
placed upon these boards. ‘The driver has 
turned aside, and is talking to some one 
upon the sidewalk. The horses take 
fright and run furiously through the street. 
The alarm of the noise and the outcry 
spread like lightning. Hundreds rush to 
their doors. Consternation and terror are 
in every countenance. One warm-hearted, 
impulsive woman—a MOTHER—seeing the 
awful peril of the child, clasped her hands 
in agony, and with the full power of her 
voice called out: ‘Stop that wagon and 
save that child! Stop that wagon—stop 
it—-stop it!’ 

An old icicle in human shape, that stood 
by her, coldly and sneeringly replied :— 
‘ Silly woman! don’t fret yourself, it’s not 
your child!’ ‘1 know it,’ said she, ‘ but 
it is somebody's child! Stop that wagon, 
O stop that wagon ! 

Reader, the devil has his wagons— 
thousands of them—full teams in—myriads 
| of ‘ somebody's children’ aboard—himself 
| the driver—reins and whip in hand—and 
|he is carrying them full sweep to destruc- 

Stop those wagons, and save those 





| 


Until very | Holland, and the people of all classes uni-| children. O stop those wagons ! 


| 
| Reader, the Saspatn Scuoor is a great, 


|mitted to be used in the city, as it was | tion of the day. The laboring people are | benevolent, and most efficient organization, 
— the jar which they occasioned would | extremely well dressed, the women, as/ formed expressly for preventing that fear- 


ful destruction. Its object is to gather up 
all the children ; even the outcasts of ‘ the 
| highways and hedges ;’ lead them to places 





The number of draw-bridges which oc-| ties they wear wooden shoes, and it is sur-| of safety ; keep them from getting into the 
cur in the streets of Amsterdam is another | prising with what grace the women will| Devil’s wagons ; and thus save them from 


that it requires but a slight effort to raise 


|the canals are completely covered with 
| boats and carrying-craft of all sorts and 
descriptions, conveying merchandize from 
one part of the city to another,—occupying 
the same place as trucks and carts do in 
other commercial cities,—and with much 
less noise and confusion, and vastly more | 
comfort to the inhabitants. } 


SOCIAL LIFE IN HOLLAND. 


Holland is an expensive country to live 
in; the price of labor is high, and the 
taxes are excessive ; but the economy of 
|the people is so universal, that there .is 








annual expense. Notwithstanding it is a/ 
{republic, and there is no, recognized aris-| 
tocracy, still the classes of, society are very | 


ment was probably unknown to Jones, or! marked. The merchants are the princes 


he would not have trusted Miss M’Crea’of the land, and notwithstanding they ap- 


j}and pastimes. 


Witness. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 





For the Companion. 
THE DESTRUCTIVE INSECT. 

On the banks of the majestic rivers of 
South America, are seen extensive forests. 
Their foliage is so dense as almost entire- 
ly to intercept the rays of the sun, thus 
affording to birds and beasts a pleasant re- 
treat from the burning heat of noon.— 
Sometimes, however, it happens, that the 
traveller for a long distance finds the trees 
dry and dead. ‘No beasts find a shelter 
beneath their cool shade; no birds of 


| bright plumage fold their wings to rest 


striking feature of the city. They are so| walk with them, and with what lightness | his power! And they are all somebody's 
| constructed, being hung upon a balance, | the children will trip along in their plays! children !’ 

A wooden shoe seems | 
one, so as to admit the passage of the| rather a hard, uncouth article of dress—| pathy in your breasts, come forward and 
sloops and other vessels which are con- | but they have their conveniences In a city | take a part, however humble, in this glo- 
|stantly passing through the centre of the| where the streets are always wet in conse-| rious work. Let us * stop those wagons,’ 
|city. In the business hours of the day, | quence of the frequent showers.—Christian | and that quickly! It can be done—either 


Ho, all ye, then, that have human sym- 


stop them, or compel them to run without 
passengers. 

Let not old Icicle dissuade you. Your 
children may be in safety; but ‘ some- 
body’s’ are going to ruin! Up, and save 
them. There are glorious rewards promis- 
ed to those who ‘ turn many to righteous- 
ness.’ The 25th of Matthew teaches us, 
that the smallest favors done to the small- 
est people, will come in remembrance, and 
draw down blessings from the Great Judge; 
but they are damned who neglect and. des- 
pise even little duties. The * one talent’ 
must be improved as well as the * ten!’ 

N. B.—Somebody will have a fearful ac- 
count to render for * somebody’s children !” 
—N. Y. Obs. 








A Parn and unschooled man, who had 
received his education principally beneath 
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THE 





the open sky, in the field and the forest, 
and who had wielded the axe more than 
the pen, while speaking of children, remark- 
ed with true and beautiful simplicity :— 
‘The little chips are nearest the heart.’ 





7 


THE GENEROUS BOY. 


We cannot contribute to 
of others without experi g happ 
ourselves. This is a law of our natures, 
and we wish the young would try constant- 
ly to enjoy this happiness. I saw a sight 
a few mornings since, that did my heart 
good. It was snowing. A lad without a 
jacket upon his back, or shoes upon his 
feet came shivering along the street. I 
was on the point of speaking to him, when 
a boy came out of a house with a satchel 
of books on his arm, evidently on his way 
to school. A little girl was with him, his 
sister, no doubt, and a large good-natured 
looking dog came trotting behind. The 
moment the little fellow reached the side- 
walk, his attention was arrested by the 
sight of the shoeless lad, who was jogging 
along by his side, and he accosted him 
familiarly, but still in a friendly manner, 
with— 

* Hollo, Johnny ; where are your shoes ?” 

* Oh, I havn’t got any,’ returned the boy, 
mournfully. . 

‘ Then why do you come out in this 
storm ?” 

‘I had to come to buy some bread for 
mother ; she’s sick.’ 

‘ Have you any money to buy with ?’ 

‘Yes; I have three cents which a gen- 
tleman gave me for going of an errand.— 
Here they are,’ said the little fellow, open- 
ing his chilled hands and showing his 
treasure. 

* Well,’ returned the other, ‘ keep them 
safe: I'll get youa loaf of bread ;’ and in 
less time than it takes me to write about 
it, he went into a baker’s shop, which was 
close at hand, and presently returned with 


the happiness 





mouth to mouth, and mirth and happiness 
crowned the hour. 
the oldest grandson, had prepared the fol- 
lowing piece, which he spoke as a welcome 
to those present :— 


the following paraphrase of an article 
which appeared in the Youth’s Companion 
of Dec. 18, 1856. 





YO 





“Merry Christmas!” passed gaily from 


A boy of eight years, 


“Oh! what delight, on Christmas night 
With friends and neighbors meeting, 

With joyful hearts to act our parts, 
And join in friendly greeting. 

With and di 

And many a little cousin, 

With fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
And aunties by the dozen. 


Of uncles too, we’ve not a few, 
(May their shadows never lessen !) 
For uncles, aunties, what we want is 
That their lives be crowned with blessings. 


And some there are from us afar 
On Illinois’ broad prairies ; 
‘We'd gladly meet, and warmly greet 
The fondly loved way farers. 
And those kind parents, whose presence lends 
To joy an added pleasure, 
A welcome kind will surely find— 
Perhaps some other treasure. 


Our Christmas Tree, ’tis here you see, 
By Santa Claus presented, 

And though he’s not quite perfect got, 
He hopes you'll be contented.”” 





A little girl of nine years, then repeated 


“Tue Curistuas Taere.”’ 


Far on the edge of a lovely wood 

A young and graceful pine tree stood ; 
Its branches waved in the air so high 

As its feathery leaves looked up to the sky. 
And the young tree sighed in its solitude 
Would that to some one I might do good !”” 
Just then a man, in furs well clad, 

(A hatchet in his hand he had,) 

Came near, and sat him down to rest 
Beneath the pine tree’s waving crest. 

“ What a lovely spot !”’ said he, 

“ And what a beautiful young tree !’’ 
The pine tree bowed its head and said, 
“To give you pleasure makes me glad ; 
And freely, to do good, would I 

Yield up my life, and gladly die.”” 

“Ah! would you? I have travelled far 
To obtain a tree such as you are, 

For a crowd of children far away, 

To make them happy Christmas day.” 
Old Santa Claus, for it was he, 

Then took his axe and felled the tree. 
With queerest fruits he hung it o’er 
Such as the tree never had before ; 
Dolls, books, port-folios, boxes, toys, 


UTH’s” COMPANION. 





Dowry answered, ‘ When you preached 
there (naming a day) a sermon to all men, 
as well as tome, upon the sacrament. You 
said the sacrament was to be received spi- 
ritually, by faith, and not carnally and real- 
ly, as the Papists have heretofore taught.’ 

The shameless apostate answered, ‘Then 
do as I have done, and thou shalt live as 
I do, and escape burning.’ The blind boy 
said, ‘Though you can so easily dispense 
with yourself, and mock God, the world, 
and your conscience, yet will I not do so.’ 
‘Then God have mercy upon thee,’ rejoin- 
ed the Chancellor ; ‘ for I will read the con- 
demnation sentence against thee.’ ‘ God’s 
will be fulfilled!’ answered the young 
martyr. Hereupon the Register, being 
moved with the scene, stood upand said to 
the Chancellor, ‘ Fie. for shame, man! will 
you read the sentence against him, and 
condemn yourself? Away, away! and 
substitute some other to give sentence and 
judgment.’ 

‘No, Register,’ said the fearfully hard- 
ened man, ‘I will obey the law, and give 
sentence myself according to mine office.’ 

He did so; delivered him to the secular 
power, who, on the very same day, led the 
blind boy to the place of execution at 
Gloucester, together with one Thomas 
Croker, a poor bricklayer, condemned al- 
so for a like testimony of the truth ; when 
both, in one fire, most constantly and joy- 
fully yielded their souls‘ into the hands of 
the Lord Jesus. 





BETTER THAN DIAMONDS. 

I was standing in the broad, crowded 
streets of a large city. It was a cold win- 
ter day. There had been rain, and although 
the sun was shining brightly, yet the long 
icicles hung from the eves of the houses, 
and the wheels rumbled loudly as they pass- 
ed over the frozen ground. There was a 
clear, bright look, and bold, bracing feeling 
air, and a keen west wind that quickened 
every step. Just then, a poor little child 
came running along—a poor, ill-clad child 
—and her clothes were scant and thread- 
bare, she had no cloak nor shawl, and her 
little bare feet looked red and suffering.— 
She could not have been more than eight 
years old. She carried a bundle in her 
hand. Poor little shivering child! I, even 





To please both little girls and boys. 

And here it is—our Christmas Tree, 
Which waved its branches fair and free, 
Far from its native wood astray 

It sweetly breathed its life away. 


Soon after, a sonorous peal was rung on 


the door-bell, and a well counterfeited 
Santa Claus made his appearance, greatly 
to the delight of the older children, and | 
terror of the youngerones. He proceeded | 


alarge and nice looking loaf of bread, 


which he gave to the boy. 


‘Oh, thank you a thousand times.— 


Mother will be happy now.’ 


to distribute the gifts upon the tree to the 
assembled crowd, and made them a short 
and comical speech, after which he took 
his departure, promising to come again 


*You must have some shoes too,’ said 
our little hero. ‘You cannot navigate in 
such weather without shoes. Wait a bit;’ 
and he dashed into his house and soon 
came back with a very respectable pair of 
cast off shoes, which he fitted to the poor 
boy’s feet. 

* There; those will do you some good 
at any rate. Cut home to your mother 
with your bread now. Come, Fido,’ and 
away went brother, sister and dog down 
the street, without waiting to receive the 
thanks of the poor lad, who cast a linger- 
ing, generous look towards them. 

From an entry, into which I had step- 





ped, this little scene passed before me.— | confessing the truth. 


next year. 


The rest of the evening passed 


quickly and happily, and when they sepa- 
rated it was todream over again the events 
(important ones to the children) of the 
day. 


EFFIE May. 


eseinds 
THE MARTYRED BLIND BOY. 
In the reign of * Bloody Mary,’ when 


the good Bishop Hooper was about to be 
burned to death, a blind boy, by much im- 
portunity, prevailed on the guard to bring 
him to the Bishop. The boy had lately 
suffered imprisonment in Gloucester for 


After the bishop 


Tears stood in my eyes—I suppose there had examined him concerning his faith, and 
are some who will think I ought to have | the cause of his imprisonment, he looked 


been ashamed of myself, but I couldn't | 


help it—as I witnessed the act of the no- 
ble-hearted boy. He did not assist his 
unfortunate brother to gain the applause 
of man. Now where do you think our 
little hero found his generous heart? 
can tell you: at home, by his own fireside, | 
among his brothers and sisters ; from the 
example and influence of a kind and bene- 
volent father and mother ; and from good 
books and good schools. 
to say that wherever the lad may go, what- 
ever may be his trials and cares in after 











life, however fortune may knock him about, | Was brought before Dr. Williams, Chan- | roll off. The little girl looked ‘after her 


he will always find friends. 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
CHRISTMAS. 

On the evening of the 25th of December, 
1856, there was a friendly and family 
gathering in a certain cheerful, well-light- 
ed patlor, around a Christmas Tree. There 
were the well-beloved grandfather and 
grandmother, with their children and chil- 
dren’s children, down to the toddling in- 
fant, and the child which had but a few 
weeks since opened its eyes upon this 
beautiful world. There was also the 
friendly pastor, with his wife and two 
lovely children, wélcome guests to the 
family cirele. 














on him steadfastly, tears standing in his 
eyes, and said, ‘ Ah! poor boy! God hath 
taken from thee thy outward sight, for 
what reason he best knoweth : but he hath | and that her mother sometimes cried be- 
endued thy soul with the eye of knowledge | cause she had no money to buy milk for 
[| and faith. 
ly to pray unto him, that thou lose not | that the lady’s eyes were full of tears, and 
that sight; for thou should then be blind | that she rolled up the bundle quickly, but 


God give thee grace continual- 


both in body and soul.’ 
The boy’s name was Thomas Dowry.— 


And I venture How often or how long he had endured | into the store from which she had just come 


imprisonment for the truth’s sake is not 
known; but on his final examination he 


cellor of Gloucester, sitting judicially with 
the Register of the diocese in the consis- 
tory, near the south door of the cathedral 
church, who administered the usual arti- 
cles, chiefly urging that on transubstantia- 
tion, and saying : 

‘Dost thou not believe that after the 
words of consecration spoken by the priest, 


there remaineth the very real body of 


Christ in the sacrament of the altar ?’ 
‘No,’ answered the blind boy, ‘ that I 
do not.’ 


‘Then,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ thou art 
a heretic, and shalt be burned. But who 


taught you this heresy ?’ 
* You, Master Chancellor.’ 
‘ Where, I pray thee!’ 


‘Even in. yonder place,’ replied the 
boy, turning, and pointing with his hand 
towards where the pulpit stood. The 


Chancellor again inquired : 
“When did I teach thee so >’ 


I, who could do nothing else, pitied her. 
| As she passed, her feet slipped on the ice, 
|and she fell with a cry of pain; but she 
|held her bundle tightly and jumped up, 
jand although she limped badly, attempted 
to run as before. 

* Stop, little girl, stop,’ said a sweet 
voice ; and a lady in a shawl, with furs 
all around her came out of a jeweler’s 
store close by ‘ Poor little child,’ said she ; 
‘are you hurt? Sit down on these steps 
and tell me.’’ How I loved her, and how 
beautiful she looked! ‘Oh, I cannot,’ 
said the child. ‘I cannot wait, I am in 
such a hurry. I have been to the shoe- 
maker’s, and mother must finish this work 
to-night, or she will never get any more 
shoes to bind.’ ‘To-night !’ said the 
beautiful woman, ‘ to-night!’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
the child, for the stranger’s kind manner 
made her bold— yes, for these satin slip- 
pers must be spangled, and—’ 

The beautiful woman took the bundle 
from the child’s hand and unrolled it. You 
do not know how her face flushed and turn- 
ed pale ; but I, yes I, looked into the bun- 
dle, and on the inside of the slipper I saw 
a name—a lady’s name—written, but I 
shall not tell it. 

‘ And where does your mother live, dear 
little girl ?” 

So the child told her where, and then 
| told her that her father was dead, and that 
| her little baby brother was sick, and that 
her mother bound shoes that they might 
have bread, that sometimes they were cold, 








|her little sick brother. And then I saw 


gave her nothing else—no not even one 
sixpence, and turning away, went back 


out. As she went away, I saw theglitter of 
lg diamond pin, and a handsome carriage 


for a moment, and then with her little 
bare feet colder than before, ran quickly 
away. I went with the little girl, and 
saw her go to a damp street, and into a 
small dark room, and I saw her mother— 
her sad, faded mother, but with a face so 
sweet, so patient, hushing and soothing a 
sick baby. The baby slept, and the moth- 
er laid it on her lap, and the bundle was 
unrolled. A dim candle helped her with 
her work ; for though it was not night, 
yet the room was very dark. Then, after 
a while, she kissed her little girl, and bade 
her warm her poor little frozen feet, over 
the scanty fire in the grate, and gave her 
a little piece of bread, for she had no more; 
and then heard her evening prayer, and 
folded her tenderly to her bosom, blessed 
her, and told her that the angels would 
take care of her. And the little child 
slept and dreamed—oh! such pleasant 
dreams—of warm stockings and new shoes 





—but the mother sewed.on alone. And, 
asthe bright spangles glittered on the 
satin slipper, came there no repining in her 
heart? When she thought of her child’s 
bare, cold feet, and of the scant morsel of 
dry bread, which had not satisfied her 
hunger, came there no visions of a bright 
room and gorgeous clothing, and a table 
loaded with all that is good and nice, one 
little portion of which spared to her, 
would send warmth and comfort to her 
humble dwelling ? 

If such thoughts came, and others of a 
pleasant cottage, and one who had dearly 
loved her, and whose strong arm had kept 
want and trouble from her and her babes, 
but who could never come back—if these 
thoughts did come repiningly, came also 
another; and the widow’s hands were 
clasped, and her head bowed low in deep 
contrition, as I heard her say, ‘ Father, 
forgive me for thou doest all things well, 
and I trust in thee.’ Just then the door 
opened, and some one entered. Was it 
an angel? ‘Her dress was of spotless 
white and she moved with noiseless step. 
She went to the bed where the sleeping 
child lay, and covered it with soft, warm 
blankets. Then presently a fire sparkled 
in the grate, such as it had never known 
before. Then she passed gently before 
the mother, and drawing the unfinished 
slipper from her hand, placed there a purse 
of gold, and said in a voice like music,— 
‘Bless thy God, who is the God of the 
fatherless and the widow’—and was gone; 
only as she went out, I heard her say, 
‘ Better than Diamonds—better than Dia- 
monds !’ What could she mean? I look- 
ed at the mother. With clasped hands 
and streaming eyes, she blessed her God 
who had sent an angel to comfort her. So 
I went to a bright room, and I saw young 
happy faces, but none that I knew, until 
one passed whose dress was of simple 
white, with only a rose-bud on her bosom, 
whose voice was like the sound of a silver 
lute. No spangled slipper was glittering 
on her foot; but she moved as one that 
had peace that passeth understanding, and 
the divine beauty of holiness had so glori- 
fied her face, that I felt as I gazed upon 
her that she was a messenger of God. 


Ir is not what people eat, but what they 
digest, that makes themstrong. It is not 
what they gain, but what they save, that 
makes them rich. It is not what they read, 
but what they remember, that makes them 
learned. It is not w'4:t they profess, but 
what they practice, that makes them right- 
eous. ‘These are very plain and important 
truths, too little heeded by gluttons, spend- 
thrifts, bookworms, and hypocrites. 
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DOUBLE INTEREST.—No.1. 

“ T have fifty cents, all my own to spend as 
1 please,” said little Charles Roberts, “How 
shall [ spend it, mother? I sometimes think 
that T will get a present with it for you and 
father; but twenty-five cents would not do 
much in the way of presents for grown peo- 
ple, and another thing, our teacher was telling 
us last Sabbath, that people frequently gave for 
the sake of the return they would receive, ex- 
pecting double intorest. Now, mother, dear, 
you and father always give me more than 
double interest when I make you a present, and 
although I wish to be disinterested and gener- 
ous, yet I cannot help thinking, well, this will 
please father and mother, and I shall get a 
handsome present in return. Now, mother, I 


they will be under good religious or moral 
influences, and they are also introduced to 
boarding houses of a like character. They 
have no discussions in their meetings on sec- 
tarian subjects, but always aim to cultivate a 
spirit of love on the essential principles of the 
Christian faith, as held by the four denomina- 
tions embraced in it. If it is asked whether 
Unitarians and Uni lists are admitted, the 
answer is, those denominatiuns have a seperate 
“Union” of their own, and have manifested no 
desire to be admitted. 

We could say much more in favor of this 
institution; but thus much is said to induce 
young men from the country, who desire to lo- 
cate themselves in Boston, to avail themselves 
of its advantages in helping them in their tem- 
poral and spiritual interests. There is great 
danger in a young man’s coming to Boston, a 
stranger to every body, yet liable to be deceiv- 
ed and led astray from the path of virtue by 








want to do something with my money that will 
do good, and by which I shall not receive any 
return only to feel that I have assisted some 
one who cannot give me anything back. Now 
will you tell me how this may be done ?” 
“Cannot you think of any way, my son?” 


designing men, who are ever on the look out 
for the unwary. Many a parent, whose son is 
thus situated, feels intense anxiety for his wel- 
fare, and the first intelligence they receive 
from him is, that he is in some trouble, and 
needs help. If he had come with a letter of in- 





said Mrs. Roberts. “On your way about the 
¢ity, do you never see any one to whom your 
fifty cents would do an incalculable amount of 
good? But, my son,I had much rather you 
would find a way yourself of appropriating 
your money, than for me to tell you how to dis- 
pose of it. This is Saturday, and as you will 
have the whole afternoon to yourself, after your 
Sabbath-school lesson is learned, I have no 
doubt you will before night dispose of it to your 
own satisfaction.” 


“ Well, mother, I will try.” So with an af-| 


fectionate kiss for his mother, Charles set off to 
school. 

His lessons were learned and recited perfect- 
ly; although the question of “ What shall I do 
with my money ?” would sometimes cross 
Charles’ mind, yet he never allowed himself to 
forget that then was not the time for his atten- 
tion to be diverted from his books. 

Three o'clock came at length, and Charles’ 
lesson for the Sabbath being perfectly learned, 
off he started on his errand of mercy. .He had 
sometimes passed through a street where he 
had seen children who looked as if they had no 
one to care for them, and whose miserable and 
ragged garments fluttered ip the wind. One 
little girl in particular he had noticed, whose 
bare red feet looked as if they were nearly 
frozen. “I will find her if I can,” said Char- 
ley, and on he hastened, scarcely heeding the 
cold wind which was blowing, so intent was he 
upon his object. By and by he came to one of 
the poorest streets in the city, and entering a 
house, he ascended a flight of stairs, which were 
so old and shaky that he felt every moment as 
if they would fall and bury him in the ruins.— 
Charles, however was not to be hindered by 
trifles, and on he went. The first room which 
he entered he found a drunken man and his 
wife quarrelling, and using the most profane 
language. “Here is no place for my money,” 
said he, “ for they would spend it for rum,” but 
unwilling to leave them without doing them a 
little good, he said, “Oh don’t, please don’t 
swear 80; it is that great God whose name you 
use so wickedly who gives you all you have; 
pray don’t swear so.” 

The persons stopped, surprised to hear such 
language from the mouth of a child. Charles 
passed on, and ascending another flight of 
stairs he opened a door, and saw a little girl 
leaning over a bed where a pale sick woman 
lay. 

Take it, mother, it will do you good,” said 
the child, “ and this piece of bread is nice and 
fresh ; do take it.” 

“ No, no, my child, you need it the most, and 
what shall I do if you fall sick ; eat yourself, my 
Ella.” 

Charles waited no longer, but hastened toa 
baker’s near by, and soon invested his money 
in nice fresh bread and biscuits which he 
thought the invalid might eat; and oh how 
amply was he compensated when he listened to 
the thanks and blessings which were showered 
upon him. Estxuue. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Boston Young Mens Association.— Another 
exhibition of a spirit of union, is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, organized in Bos- 
ton in the year 1851. This is believed to be 
the first society of the kind in the United States, 
though there was one previously in London, 
and another in Canada. It is composed of pro- 
fessors of religion of the Episcopal, Congrega- 





tional, Baptist, and Methodist denominations, | Com 


who alone are voters, though non-professors 
who desire its privileges, are also admitted to 


enjoy them. The Society has a Library of two | 


hundred volumes, (with a great variety of peri- 
odicals) which is open at all times, in their 
rooms in Tremont Temple. The rooms are 


elegantly furnished, and lighted every evening. | is 


| 


troduction from his pastor, or father, or some 
prominent man in his own town, he would 
have found the hand of friendship cordially ex- 
tended to him by a committee of this Associa- 
| tion, who would have proved themselves friends 
| in deed, because they are friends to all who are 
| in need of guidance in a place where tempta- 
| tions to evil are a legion. : 

Many cases might be mentioned, in which 
young men have been thus aided and protected, 
| aud have afterwards expressed much gratitude 
for the favors received—and further than that, 

many have been led to the Mfouse of God on 
the Sabbath, where they have been savingly 

benefitted by the preaching of the Gospel, 

while others have wandered to saloons, theatres 
jand gambling houses, which are the direct 
roads to ruin. 

Next week we shall have something to say 
to Young Women who come to Boston to “ seek 
their fortunes.” 
| — 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are glad to be able to say, that the num- 
ber of our Subscribers who have obtained a 
Premium Volume by sending us a new Sub- 
scriber, has quite come up to our expectations 
—and we would inform others that the Premi- 
um offer will be held out for some time to come. 








the year, must apply soon, as we have but few 
| left, though we printed a large number extra, 
in tation of the i Subscribers, 
| however, can commence their subscriptions 
| during any month in the year, 

We would also say, that new Post Office 
Regulations have come into effect within a 
| week or two past, and the books cannot besent 
| by mail unless the postage is prepaid. Those, 
| therefore, who obtain a premium by sending 

new subscribers, will please remember to send 
| also the necessary Post Office Stamps. 

We trust our young readers are pleascd with 
the Companion in its new dress. We shall aim 
to make it more and more acceptable to them 
| every number. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Industry, Me., Jan. 10, 1857. 
Mr. Willis.—The year having closed, and 
thinking I cannot well do without my little 
weekly visitor, the Companion, I enclose one 
dollar for the present year. The longer I take 
it the dearer it seems to me. I have one broth- 
er and little sister who love to read your paper 
as well as myself; my mother too thinks it to 
be the best paper for children she ever read.— 
May you long live to be the Editor of this valu- 
able little paper, is the sincere wish of your 

friend, Luexia E. Stevens. 


Granville, Ohio, Jan. 4, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have read your little 
paper ever since I canremember, It is receiv- 
ed and read with pleasure weekly. Enclosed 
is two dollars for the coming year, one for my- 
self and one for Miss Alice Speare, a new su 
scriber ; she wishes to commence with the new 
volume. Yours with respect, 
Carnie C. Parsons. 
French Creek, Upshur Co., Va., Jan. 2, 1857. 
Mr. Willis.—Enclosed is one dollar to pay 
for the Companion another year; we have tak- 
en it five years until last year. We 80 
lonesome without it that we thought we would 
send for it again. Affectionately ours, 
Harriet Morgan. 
Georgetown, Mass., Jan. 11, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—This dollar was given 
me for AS pity Sr ay and [ thought! could 
not spend it a better way than for the Youth’s 


panion. Yours with respect, 
Epwarp ‘T. Gnosar. 


VARIETY. 


NATURE PROVIDES FOR ALL. 


So various are the tastes of animals, that there 
scarcely a plant which is not chosen by some 














Here they hold a Prayer and Conference Meet- | and left untouched by others, The horse gives 
ing every Monday evening, anda Bible Class|¥p the water hemlock to the goat; the cow 


every Saturday evening. One of the objects of 
the society is to obtain situations for young 


gives up the long leaved water hemlock to the 
sheep; the goat gives up the monk’s hood to 
the horse, &c., for that which some animals 


men in stores or other places of business, where | grow fat upon, other animals abhor as poison. 


Those who wish to obtain the first numbers of 











THE XOULH/S, COMPANION. 











Hence, no plant 1s absolutely poisonous, but 


ely. Thus the spurge, that is 
noxious to man, is a wholesome nourish- 
mént to the caterpillar. That animals ma: 


ves for want of this 
law, each of them is guarded by sucha delicacy 
of taste and smell that they can easily distin- 
guish what is pernicious from what is whole- 
some ; and when it appears that different ani- 
mals live upon the same plants, stil] one kind 
leaves ing for the other, as the mouths 
for all are not equally adapted to lay hold of the 
by which means there is for all. To 
is may be referred an economical experiment 
well known to the Dutch, that when eight cows 
have been in pasture and can no an ye get 
nourishment, two horses will do very well there 
for some days; when nothing is left for the 
horses, four sheep will live upon it. 





FREEZING TO DEATH. 
That to be frozen to death must be frightful 


Dr. Noyes of Hartford, Ct., once said, when 
commenting on that verse of St. Paul--“ it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe,”—Paul does not say 
7 fontian seneching, fox if 1 bed been by that, 
e world would have been saved long ago.” 
People are prone to condemn in others, what 
hey practice in themselves without scruple.— 
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torture, many would consider certain, from 
their own experience of the effects of cold. But 
here we fall into the usual error of supposing 
that the suffering will increase with the en 

of the agent, which could only be the case if 
sensibility remained the same. Intense cold | 
brings on speedy sleep, which fascinates the | 





lives. 

The most curious example of the seductive 
powers of cold, is to be found in the adventures 
of the botanical party, who, in Cook's first 
voy e, were cought in a snow storm on Terra 
del Fuego. Dr. Solander, by birth a Swede, 
and well acquainted with the destructive deceits 
of a rigorous climate, admonished the company, 
in defiance of lassitude, to keep moving on.— 
“ Whoever,” said he, “sits down will sleep— 
and whoever sleeps will perish.” The doctor 


senses, and fairly beguiles men out of “maf 
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Plutarch tells of a wolf, who, in peeping into a| uous advocate for every effort which is te 
hut where a company of shepherds were regal-| vive an Christos ihe humanace. Ie gre bie 
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gh “all is well that ends ve tn an churches of New were ; and by virtue of OLM! 
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eS wi ey 
i i of the New Testa- 
sttrenmviamertori ment wile flowsuip, and sch to Go-operate wi 
all of every ecclesiastical ‘ho essentially 
THE SAILOR AND HIS CHILD. _| ‘he same Presi Se aan | 


Tt was a night of gloom and dread 
Tn the icy northern seas, 

And the strong ship shuddered, at the storm 
And battled with the breeze. 


Each sturdy heart then quailed with fear 
As death came sweeping by, 

And terror whitened every cheek 
And raised each suppliant eye. 

*T was then amid the tempest’s roar, 
The lightning’s vivid flash, 

The groaning planks, the heaving seas. 
The thunder’s sudden crash . ‘ 


A sailor sadly bowed his head 





spoke as a sage, but he feltasaman. Inspite 


of the remonstrances of those whom he had in- | And thought upon the gentle ones 


structed and alarmed, he was the first to lie 
down and die. 

‘The same warning was repeated a thousand 
times in the retreat from Moscow. Alison, the 


historian, to try the experiment, sat down in his | 


rden at night, when the thermometer had fal- 
en four degrees below zero, and so quickly did 
the drowsiness come stealing on, that he won- 
dered how a soul of Napoleon’s unhappy band 
had been able to resist the treacherous in- 
fluence.—London Quarterly. 


THE OSTRICH. 


The cry of the ostrich so greatly resembles 
that of a lioh as occasionally to deceive even 
the natives. Jt is usually heard early in the 
morning, and at times, also at night. The 
strength of the ostrich is enormous. A single 
blow from its gigantic foot (it always strikes 
forward) is sufficient to prostrate, nay, to kill, 
many beasts of prey, such as the hyena, the 
panther, the wild dog, the jackal, and others.— 
‘The ostrich is exceeding swift of foot, under 
ordinary circumstances outrunning a fleet horse 
“ What time she lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider.” On special 
occasions, and for a short distance, its speed is 
truly marvelous—perhaps not much less thana 
mile in half a minute. Tis feet appear hardly 
to touch the ground, and the length between 
each stride is not unfrequently twelve to four- 
teen feet. Indeed, if we are to credit the tes- 
timony of Mr. Adamson, who says he witnessed 
the fact in Senegal, such is the rapidity and 
muscular power of the ostrich, that, even with 
two men mounted on his back, he will outstrip 
an English horse inspeed! The ostrich, more- 
over, is long-winded, if we may use the expres- 
sion ; so that it is a work of time to exhaust 
the bird. The food of the ostrich, in its wild 
state, consists of seeds, tops, and buds of vari- 
ous shrubs and other plants; but it is difficult 
to conceive how it can manage to live at all; 
for one not unfrequently meets with it in regions 
apparently destitute of vegetation of any kind.— 
Anderson's Africa. 


PAITHFULNESS. 


The late John Jay, the first Chief Justice of 
the United States, was once in the midst of a 
distinguished circle in Paris, when infidelity 
was in the ascendent. The character of the 
Savior was especially ridiculed. Men of rank 
and science were there, and all treated religion 
with contempt. Suddenly one turned to the 
Ambassador, and with infidel effrontery asked, 
* Do you believe in Christ ?” 

“T thank God that I do,” was the solemn and 
emphatic reply of Mr. Jay. 


REPAIRING THE ROOF. 

A paper in Ohio tells a good joke of several 
prisoners who were confined in one of the 
county jails of the Buckeye State. The jail 
was old and dilapidated, and one night they es- 
caped from their durance vile, or in other words, 
‘broke jail’ but instead of escaping, the jailor 
found them next morning, seated on the top of 
their prison house, readied the roof with great 
violence. Surprised beyond measure, he asked 
them whet they are doing, whereupon one of 
them replied that ‘the house leaked so bad 
when it rained, that they concluded they would 
just step out and repair the roof.’ 





CLIPPINGS. 


Uston ann Commounion.—The more any 
renewed heart tastes the sweetness of commu- 
nion with God, by so much more is it disposed 
for unity and peace with his people.— Flavel. 


Caution.—Avoid arguments with ladies ; in 
spinning a yarn among silks and satins, a man 
is sure to be worsted. 

In 1687, the laws against witchcraft being in 
force, one Jane Wonman was tried before Sir 
John Powell, a native of Worcestershire, and 
her adversaries swore that she could _ 
‘ Prisoner,’ said our Judge, ‘can you fly? ‘ Yes, 
my Lord.’ ‘Well, then you may; there is no 
law against flying.’ 

A joking minister will seldom have persons 
comi te him with tears, to ask what they 
must do to be saved. 





All wet with splashing foam, 


In his far distant home. 
“Ye are slumbering now, my darling wife, 

My only child,” he said ; 
Ye are slumbering now where vernal blooms 
Around are softly spread. 


| 
i“ 


Ye little dream, my cherished ones, 
That he, so loved, so dear, 

Is waging now a strife with death 
In these wild billows here. 


Sleep, softly sleep, my prattling babe, 
My blessing on thee rest ; 

My rosy cherub folded now 
Up her faithful breast. 


Ah! fearful is the howling storm 
And dark the doom I see; 

But oh! ’tis joy, ’mid all, to think 
That death is far from thee!” 


But was itso? The night wore on, 
And far in southern bowers 

Bright starry eyes were peeping out 
Above the sleeping flowers. 

Were peeping out above the cot 
Where slept the sailor’s joy ; 

The gentle wife he blessed afar, 
And her fond blue-eyed boy. 


Close clasped within her fostering arms, 
And rocked upon her breast ; 

Oh! what was there, ‘neath those calm skies, 
To break his smiling rest! 


A summer night, a night of stars— 
A night of dreams of joy ; 

Yet there—mysterious power—came death 
And smote the sleeping boy. 


Yes, passing by that struggling bark, 
And through that lurid air, 

He sought the sailor’s far off cot, 
His folded flower there. 


The father, rescued from the storm, 
Came back in buoyant life ; 

Harmless to him the fiery holts, 
The tempest and the strife. 


The son had slept where zephyr’s sigh 
Scarce stirred his floating hair, 
Close cradled on his mother’s heart, 
Yet Death had found him there! 
Knii 





BROTHERS QUARRELLING. 
DAVIE. 
‘ Father, settle Sandy ; 
He’s making mou’s at me; 
He’s aye plaguing, plaguing, 
And winna let me be ; 
And syne he looks so simple-like 
Whene’er he thinks he’s seen, 
But just as soon’s you’re out of sight, 
He’s making mou’s again. 
‘Father, settle Sandy ! 
He’s crying names to me, 
He’s aye tig, tiggin, 
And winna let me be; 
But oh sae sly, he hauds his tongue 
Whene’re he kens ye’re near, 
And says’t again below his breath, 
That none but he can hear.’ 
SANDY. 


‘ Father, settle Davie! 
It’s him that winna gree, 
He’s aye jeer, jeering, 
And lays the blame on me ; 
I daurna speak, I daurna look, 
I daurna move a limb, 
¢ For, if I gi’e a wee bit laugh, 
He says I laugh at him. 


FATHER. 


‘Oh, learn to be loving, and kindly agree, 

At home all as happy as brothers should be, 
Ere distance may part you, or death may divide, 
And leave you to sigh o’er a lonely fireside. 


The sweet look of kindness, the peace-speaking 
tongue, z ; 

So pee and lovely in old or in young, 

Wi 


1 win the affections of all that you see, 
And make you stil] dearer to mother and me. 
But, oh! if divided by distance or death, 
How sore it would grieve you, till life’s latest 


breath, 
That anger or discord should ever have been, 


literary. 


ance 
The Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 


mestic or Family Department, which are supplied and 
edited with care,, It gives the most mia’ 


Congression- 
al and Legislative proceedings, and presents from weel 
to week a well digested summary of the Foreign and Do- 
mestic News, and of General Intelligence, secular and 
In addition to these sources of information, it 
employs stated able Correspondents in various parts of our 
own and foreign countries ; and its columns are abundant- 
Jy enriched with inal communications of various and 
1t is the aim of the proprietors of 
oO} 


propriate interest. 
tke Recorder to otfer to the public a Religious Journal of 
more ald more worthy 


the highest order, which shall be 
if the p ge of an lig christian 

It is not so much their endeavor to secure for their sheet 
ani diate aud p i popularity, as by a sound 
and permanent influence to promote the good of men, and 
establish a claim to their enduring confid: a 
Subscriptions for the Puritan Kecorder are received at 
any time in the year. Terms $2,00, in advance ; or, $2,50 
at the end of the year. When delivered by carriers, 0 
cents is added, to defray this expence. The Office is at 


22 ScHooL Street, Boston. 
MOORE, RIDDEL & CO., Proprietors. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


oe CONGREGATIONALIST is a family religions 
newspaper, which is now about to enter upon its ninth 
volume. It aims to maintain an uncompromising ae 
to op ion, whether ecclesi 1, civil, or social, 
to evil of every name, ente: 
re! 











ring heartily upon the various 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is 
old, nor accepting the new because it is new, but see 

to prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. 

is under the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEXTER, 
Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church of this 
city, who has had much experience in connexion with the 
religious press, and who receives the active and constant 
co-operation of some twenty of the ablest and freshest 
writers among the clergy of New England. 

It has English and French Correspondents of superior 
ability, enabling it to give regular, reliable and readable 
letters from the Old World. In the department of Home 
Correspondence, it has an ample corps of co-laborers, 
among whom will soon be included a Washington Corres- 
eo of the U. 8S. House of Representatives. 

ts religious intelligence, obtained from original sources, 
and gleaned from a large number of exchanges, embraces 
a great amount and variety of matter, more pertaining 
to New England, especially, than can be found in 
athds inaeedl. Its secular department is prepared wit 
great care, and is believed to give a summary of all the 
important current events of the day. It designs to give 
brief yet candid criticisms of important new books, and 
pays special attention to ali Literary Intelligence. A 
gentleman well known to the Agricultural public, has 
been engaged as a stated contributor to that department. 
The fourth Page of every paper contains an original, true 
story, designed to interest the children and do them good. 

The Congregationalist is respectfully recommended to 
the examination of any who have heretofore taken no re- 
ligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatisfied 
with the one they now receive. Price $2,00 per annum, 


$1,00 for six months, in advance. Specimen numbers sent 
when requested. GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, Boston. 
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WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPEB, 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON, J. W. BLAOKS 

PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oi colors, being the only suRE way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESSES from , indistinct daguerreotypes. 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 
met! \° 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 





IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
pr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE, 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 

anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
OT CHARGE PER CENT EXTBATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 


Try me once and see if these things be true. 


GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBUBY, 362 Washington Strect, Boston, 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
pacaes | would invite attention to a much e' im- 
prove: 


niarged and 
store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
with 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
pg greater variety than can be found anywhere else, 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO : 
Piety, Morality, er eneee Love—No Sec- 
jani ° ersy. 
POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paice @1A YEAR. 81x Copmes FoR $5, PAYMENT Im AD- 
VANCE. 











Or aught but affection two brothers between? 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 91,2 
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